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Yl4l  100  Schilling  1975;  .640  Silver  (36mm) 
50th  Anniv.  of  Currency  Reform 

BRAZIL 

Y98  1 Centavo  1975*  Stainless  Steel  (17mm) 

Y99  2 Centavos  1975;  Stainless  Steel  (l9xmn) 

Y100  5 Centavos  1975;  Stainless  Steel  (21mm) 
(Y98-IOO:  F.  A.  0.  Coinage) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Y34  10  Pesos  1975;  Silver  (40  mm) 

Interamerican  Bank  Governors ' Assembly 

FINLAND 

Y65  10  Markkaa  1975;  Silver  (35mm) 

75th  Birthday  of  President  Kekkonen 

MONACO 

Y27  10  Francs  1974,  Copper-Nickel-Aluminum 

( 26mm) 

(Note:  As  this  coin  bears  dates 

1949-1974,  it  may  be  a commemorative 
on  the  25th  year  of  the  accession  of 
Prince  Ranier  III.) 

YEMEN  (San'a) 
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they  should  be  listed  under  the  above  Yemen 
title  with  numbers  as  shown  below:) 

Decimal  System,  1974 
Y32  1 Fils  1974,  Aluminum  (15mm) 

Y33  5 Fils  1974,  Brass  (21mm) 

Y34  10  Fils  1974,  Brass  (23mm) 

Y35  25  Fils  1974,  Cupro-Nickel  (20mm) 

Y36  50  Fils  1974,  Cupro-Nickel  (24mm) 
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PUBLICATION  DEADLINE  FOR  THE  NI  BULLETIN: 

The  Friday  following  the  second  Wednesday  of 
each  month  is  the  deadline  for  material  to  be 
published  in  the  NI  Bulletin  for  the  following 
month.  All  material  should  be  sent  directly  to: 
Marvin  L.  Fraley,  28l3-57th  St.,  Lubbock,  TX 

79413. 
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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 


September  1975  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons 

have  applied  for  membership..  If  no  written  objections  are  received 
by  October  1,  1975;  their  membership  will  become  effective  that  date. 
(MT  = Will  Trade  by  Mail) 

1158  Barry  Krumlauf,  P.  0-  Box  27236,  Columbus,  Ohio  43227 

(Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

1159  Bay  Vahe  Berkin,  Mete  Cadd.  l6,  Taksim,  Istanbul,  Turkey 

(Ottoman  and  Turkish) 

1160  William  G.  Henderson,  P.  0.  Box  836,  Randle,  Wash.  98377 

(Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

Il6l-MT  Vance  H.  Lacy,  l44  E.  Michigan  Drive,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85714 
(Mughal  Emperors  of  India,  Indian  Native  States, 
British  East  India  Company,  Nepal,  Tibet) 


1162 

Alexander  V.  Kore 

1163 

Maxine  J.  Funk 

1164 

Terry  E . Mahlman 

1165 

J.  Twente,  1-70  Drive  NW,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201 

1166 

Arthur  J.  Majewski,  14642  Glenwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 
(Poland) 

48205 

1167 

Stanley  F.  Motyka,  2237  N.  Monitor  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111.  60639 

1168 -MT 

M.  David  Hargrave,  P.  0.  Box  1001,  Fairborn,  Ohio  45324 
(Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

1169 

Clifton  A.  Temple,  14203  Kilboume  Ave.,  Detroit, 

Mich.  48213 

Deceased 

. 

1013  James  C.  Smith,  625  Yankee  St.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  26070 
(Emergency  Money) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  donations  since  the 
last  report: 

Donation  and 

Name  Stated  Value  Preference  of  Use 


115  coins  ($222.45)  HI  Reference  Collection 

15  Roman  and  Byz.  Coins(NVS)NI  Reference  Collection 
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Anonymous 
Kary  T.  Edwards 


Name 


Donation  and 
Stated  Value 


Preference  of  Use 


G.  D.  Thannisch  33  coins  ($40.70)  NI  Reference  Collection 

(NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  donor) 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


Acknowledgement  is  being  made  to  the  member  listed  below  who  has  so 
kindly  donated  numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library: 

W.  E.  Mullan,  Jr. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  - A Coin  of  Sicyon,  (Philadelphia,  1882) 

The  above  reference,  and  all  other  references  previously  published 
in  these  reports,  and  in  the  1974  Edition  of  the  NI  Library  List, 
are  available  for  30-day  loan  periods.  Copies  of  the  197^-  NI  Library 
List  may  be  obtained  upon  request  direct  to  the  Librarian  (see  page 
246  for  address). 


Carl  Young,  Librarian 


CURATOR,  NI  REPERENCE  COLLECTION  REQUEST 


A volunteer  member,  experienced  in  the  field  of  ancient  numismatics, 
is  needed  to  assist  the  Curator  of  the  NI  Reference  Collection  in 
making  identification  of  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  other  ancient  coins 
that  are  donated  to  the  collection.  Recommendations  are  solicited 
on  the  selection  of  a standard  reference  to  which  all  identifications 
can  be  catalogued  for  use  in  publication  of  future  inventory  lists 
in  the  NI  Bulletin.  Any  member  interested  in  performing  this  task 
should  contact  Marvin  L.  Fraley,  28 13  - 57th  St.,  Lubbock,  TX  79^13* 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  NI  Reference  Collection 

In  a recent  bulletin  (Apr.  1975*  P-  88)  editor  Marvin  L.  Fraley  pub- 
lished a portion  of  one  of  my  letters  to  him  in  which  I suggested 
an  organized  effort  to  obtain  from  our  members  around  the  world  cur- 
rent coins  of  their  respective  countries  for  the  NI  Reference  Collec- 
tion. 

That  letter  was  not  really  written  for  publication,  so  it  was  not 
well  thought  out  and  it  expressed  poorly  several  different  ideas. 

I should  have  asked  that  it  not  be  published  in  that  form,  but  maybe 
no  real  harm  has  been  done  since  continued  publicity  should  not  hurt 
the  cause. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  release  of  that  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin 
I received  a handful  of  letters  from  my  friends  overseas  taking  me 
to  task  for  my  views.  In  retrospect,'  I have  to  admit  that  I deserved 
their  criticism.  Since  I collect  modern  minor  coins  my  view  of  the 
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hobby  is  a distorted  one  and  it  does  not  allow  for  the  much  more 
popular  aspects  such  as  collecting  crowns  or  commemorative  coins. 

The  letters  I received  originated  in  countries  where  gold  coins  are 
issued  and  there  is  an  annual  crop  of  silver  commemoratives.  "Why", 
they  asked,  "do  you  look  to  us  for  these  expensive  donations  when 
most  of  the  membership  lives  in  the  United  States  and  are  tax  exempt 
even  as  you  yourself  would  be?"  Ouch!  That  one  hit  a nerve  ending! 

Well,  what  I really  had  in  mind  for  the  members  overseas  was  for  them 
to  send  in  their  pocket  change.  One  each  of  the  current  year's  issue 
of  minor  coins  generally  wouldn't  be  worth  the  postage  it  would  cost 
to  send  them  air  mail.  However,  they  could  be  sent  by  surface  mail 
in  the  same  envelope  as  the  annual  dues.  The  reference  collection 
needs  them. 

When  I first  joined  NI  and  read  of  its  reference  collection,  my  re- 
action was  one  of  detachment.  The  coins  that  I collect,  and  there- 
fore the  ones  that  I have  extras  of,  are  junk  box  items.  Everyone 
has  them,  so  surely  a full  blown  society  like  NI  has  them  too. 

wrong  : i : 

I liked  the  idea  of  giving  some  coins  to  the  collection,  but  I didn't 
care  much  for  the  solicitation  that  was  then  being  printed  in  the 
bulletin  - "Send  us  your  coins",  it  said,  "and  if  we  don't  need  them 
we  will  give  them  to  a good  cause. " I pictured  an  active  traffic 
in  coins  where  a few  scarce  items  were  added  to  the  collection  and 
the  bulk  went  on  to  other  activities.  So  I wrote  to  Mr.  Fraley  and 
asked  him  to  print  a want  list.  "HAH I",  he  said  in  return,  "it  would 
be  much  easier  to  print  a list  of  what  we  have."  ....and  he  did. 

If  you  follow  the  monthly  lists  you  know  that  every  member  has  coins 
that  would  enhance  the  collection.  For  instance,  in  a recent  list  it 
was  revealed  that  the  reference  collection  lacks  twelve  out  of  thir- 
teen Y128  half-pennies  of  Elizabeth  II  of  England  and  thirteen  out  of 
fourteen  Y129  three  pences.  So  the  collection  can  use  a great  variety 
of  coins  and  many  of  them  are  quite  common.  Once  we  get  to  the  point 
where  it  is  easier  to  print  a "want"  list  than  a "have"  list,  we  can 
concentrate  on  filling  in  the  gaps. 

The  financial  statement  printed  in  March  1975  on  page  68  shows  why 
the  organization  is  discontinuing  the  sale  of  coins  and  why  we 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  them  for  our  own  collection.  We  lost  money 
on  the  deal I That  raise  the  question,  however,  of  when  we  can  expect 
to  afford  the  new  issue  coins  if  we  can't  buy  them  at  issue  price! 

It  just  makes  sense  to  add  these  to  the  collection  now,  and  it  does- 
n't make  sense  to  expect  a few  volunteers  to  shoulder  all  of  the 
responsibility.  So,  I think  the  members  residing  in  the  U.S.A.  can 
do  a great  deal  of  good  by  adding  a dollar  or  two  to  their  dues  for 
the  express  purpose  of  paying  for  the  current  commemorative  issues 
as  they  come  out. 

Now,  don't  ask  ME  to  decide  which  ones  are  really  coins  and  which 
NCLT  issues  can  be  ignored!  Someone  else  can  take  up  that  cudgel! 

Bill  Mullan 

Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  H.  Major's  INDIA  article 

In  Volume  9;  Number  6 of  the  NI  Bulletin  you  had  the  most  informative 
article  on  INDIA  by  W.  H.  Major. 
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For  many  years  I have  been  interested  in  the  coins  of  India  and  have 
spent  many  hours  going  through  various  books  on  India  borrowed  from 
the  ANA  Library  trying  to  find  out  information  about  my  coins... and 
in  each  case  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  book  to  read  for  each  par- 
ticular coin. ..and  here  is  an  article  which  explains  about  each  lo- 
cality with  a book  reference. 


An  article  such  as  this  makes  me  wish  I'd  joined  your  organization 
when  it  first  started. . .think  of  all  the  good  articles  I've  missed. 

Congratulations  I 

Thomas  P.  Rockwell 
North  Andover,  Mass. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION  (CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  MONTH): 

Only  coins  grading  Fine  or  better  are  being  listed  in  this  continuing 
inventory  of  the  NI  Reference  Collection.  Members  are  invited  to 
donate  any  issues  not  listed.  Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from 
the  collection  for  research  purposes  can  do  so  simply  by  paying  postage 
and  insurance  both  ways. 


MOROCCO:  Y44  - 1366;  Y46  - 1951;  y4 8 - 1370;  Y49  - 1371;  Y50  - 1371; 

Y51  - 1371 ; Y52  - 1372;  Y56  - 1968. 

MOZAMBIQUE:  C53  - 1813;  Yl8  - 1957;  Y24  - i960,  1961;  Y25  - 1961. 

MUSCAT  AND  OMAN:  Yl6  - 1962.  M 

NEPAL:  Y47  - 1997;  Y78  - 2018;  Y79  - 2016;  Y99  - 2028.  ™ 

NETHERLANDS:  Y6  - 185O;  Y35  - 1912;  Y36  - 1916,  1922,  1940,  1941; 

y43  - 1937;  1941,  1944P;  y44  - 1941,  1944P;  y46  - 193I; 

1939;  y48  - 1942;  Y50  - 1941,  1942;  Y51  - 1941,  1942, 

Y52  - 1942;  Y53  - 1948;  Y54  - 1948;  Y55  - 1948;  Y56  - 

1 948;  Y57  - 1952,  1955;  1954;  1955;  1958,  1959;  i960, 

1964,  1965;  1966  Large  Date,  1969  Fish,  1970;  Y58  - 1950, 
1955;  1962,  1964,  1965;  1969  Fish;  Y59  - 1950;  1955;  1958; 

1965,  1966,  1968,  1969  Fish,  1969  Cock,  1971;  Y60  - 1950, 

1951;  1962,  1963;  1965;  1966;  Y6l  - 1955;  1957;  1965; 

Y6la  - 1968,  1969  Fish;  Y62  - 1959;  I960,  I96I;  Y62a  - 

1969  Fish. 

NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES:  Y1  - 1952,  1959;  1961;  1963;  Y2  - 1959;  Y3  - 

1963;  Y9  - 1971 ; Y11  - 1970 ; Y12  - 1970;  1971- 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES:  Yl4  - 1942S;  Y15  - 1941P;  1942S;  Yl8  - 1945; 

Y21  - 1938;  1945P- 


NEW  CALEDONIA:  Y1  - 1949* 

NEW  GUINEA:  Y6  - 1936. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Y8  - 1942,  1943;  Y9  - 1939;  Y22  - 1948;  Y24  - 1950 ; 


Y28  - 1965;  Y29  - 1958;  Y30  - 1957;  1962;  Y31  - 1957  Wit 
Strap,  1962;  Y32  - 1965;  Y33  - 1965;  Y36  - 1967. 


i 


NICARAGUA:  Y12  - 1938. 


NIGERIA:  Y1  - 1959;  Y2  - 1959;  73  - 1959. 

NORTH  VIET  NAM:  Y1  - 1945;  Y2  - 1946;  Y3  - 19^6  • 
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A SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  SASSANID 
DYNASTY  OF  IRAN 

by  W.  B.  Warden,  Jr.,  F.R.N.S. 

The  Sassanian  Dynasty  takes  its  name  from  Sasan,  a priest  of  Persopo- 
lis.  Sasan 1 s son,  Papak,  was  a petty  prince  ruling  Fars  (Persia 
proper)  and  a vassal  of  the  Parthian  Empire.  Papak' s second  son, 
Ardaser  I (224-241  AD)  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne  and  revolted 


ARDASER  I AR  DRACHM 


against  the  Parthian  king  Artabanus  V.  Ardaser  defeated  Artabanus 
in  battle  in  224  and  became  king  of  Persia  and  the  first  ruler  of  the 
Sassanian  Dynasty.  Ardaser  quickly  established  an  efficient  bureauc- 
racy which  replaced  the  Parthian  feudal  administration.  Then,  by 
arousing  Persian  nationalism  and  declaring  war  on  all  foreign  in- 
fluences such  as  Hellenism,  he  conducted  a series  of  swift  campaigns, 
thereby  conquering  Merv  (Merw),  Balk,  and  Kiva.  In  241,  however, 
after  having  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  the 
Oxus  River  in  the  north  and  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  west,  Ardaser 
died  leaving  his  empire  to  his  son,  Sapur. 


SAPUR  I AR  DRACHM 
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Sapur  I (241-272)  was  forced  to  crush  revolts  in  Armenia  and  Hatra 
soon  after  ascending  the  throne.  He  then  waged  war  on  Rome,  invading 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  but  was  driven  back  across  the  Euphrates  by 
Gordian  III.  Gordian  was  killed  in  2kb,  however,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Philip  I.  In  252  Sapur 
again  waged  war  on  Rome  and. invaded  Mesopotamia  and  established  a 
dynasty  there  that  was  friendly  towards  the  Persian  interests.  He 
then  defeated  the  Emperor  Valerian  (260),  captured  him,  and  kept 
him  in  captivity  until  his  death  in  266.  Then  he  marched  on  Antioch 
and  succeeded  in  sacking  it,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  across  the 
Euphrates  by  Odenathus,  Arab  prince  of  Palmyra,  an  ally  of  the  Romans 
who  had  managed  to  defeat  the  Persian  army. 

Sapur  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  During  his 
rule  he  allowed  complete  freedom  of  religion  throughout  the  Empire. 

He  even  allowed  Mani,  founder  of  Manichaeism,  to  preach  at  the  royal 
court.  Sapur  was  a great  patron  of  the  arts  as  well  as  being  an 
able  general  and  excellent  administrator.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
reign  to  the  building  of  public  works,  of  which  the  greatest  were 
the  dam  at  Shuster  and  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Nishapur  (Nisapur) 

Sapur' s successors  unfortunately  did  not  follow  their  predecessor's 
illustrious  example.  Sapur  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormizd  I (272- 
273)  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Varhran  I (273-276); 
and  his  nephew  Varhran  II  (276-293)*  All  three  were  unsuccessful 
rulers.  However,  Varhran  II  managed  to  subdue  the  Sakas  of  Sistan, 
but  was  later  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  the  Emperor  Cams,  who 
managed  to  conquer  Mesopotamia  and  take  Ctesipon  (Ktesiphon)  in  285. 
In  286  he  also  lost  Armenia  to  the  Asacid  prince  Tiri dates.  After 
the  death  of  Varhran  II,  his  son  Varhran  III  ( 293 ) ruled  for  four 
months  until  his  grand-uncle  Narses  (295-303)  seized  power.  Narses 


NARSES  AR  DRACHM 

tried  to  reconquer  the  lost  territories  but  after  a brief  success  he 
was  defeated  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Hormizd  II  (303-309)* 

Hormizd  II  was  an  able  and  just  ruler  who  maintained  peace  and  pro- 
sperity throughout  his  reign.  He  is  best  known  for  having  set  up  a 
court  of  justice  in  which  both  poor  and  rich  received  fair  treatment. 
He  often  presided  over  the  court  himself.  He  also  built  many  public 
buildings  and  repaired  homes  of  the  poor  using  the  state's  money. 

When  Hormizd  died,  the  throne  was  given  to  his  unborn  son  Sapur  II. 
Sapur  II  (509-579)  had  the  longest  rule  in  Asiatic  history.  From  an 
early  age  he  was  trained  as  a soldier  and  throughout  his  reign  he 
had  amazing  success  in  his  campaigns.  In  337  he  went  to  war  with 
Rome  and  continued  to  fight  the  Romans  until  his  death.  He  regained 
all  territories  that  had  been  lost  to  the  Romans  by  Varhran  II  and 
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Narses,  as  well  as  successfully  campaigning  against  the  Huns,  Euseni, 
and  Gilani  in  the  East.  At  his  death  in  379  Sassanian  power  was  at 
its  zenith. 

As  in  the  case  of  Sapur  I,  Sapur  II  was  followed  by  a series  of  weak 
and  unenterprising  rulers : Adraser  II  (379-383);  Sapur  III  (3^3- 

368),  and  Varhran  TV  (388 -399)7  Varhran  IV 's  son,  Yazgard  I ( 399~ 


YAZGARD  I AR  DRACHM 

420 ) is  only  known  for  permitting  the  Christians  to  worship  openly 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  while  persecuting  them  unmercifully 
in  the  later  years  of  his  rule.  Yazgard  was  followed  by  his  son 


VARHRAN  V AR  DRACHM 

Varhran  V (420-438)  who  was  named  Gor  (Gur),  "the  wild  ass",  because 
of  his  reckless  hunting  exploits.  Varhran  is  best  known  for  having 
defeated  the  Hephthalites  (White  Huns)  who  were  encroaching  on  the 
Empire  from  the  east.  Varhran' s son,  Yazgard  II  (438-4j?7)  also  de- 
feated the  Hephthalites,  but  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign  they 
managed  to  cross  the  Oxus  River  and  defeat  the  Persian  army.  After 
Yazgard 's  death,  his  younger  son  Hormizd  III  (437-459)  seized  the 
throne.  Hormizd  was  soon  defeated  by  his  older  brother  Peroz  (459- 
484),  who  seized  the  throne,  and  continually  campaigned  against  the 
Hephthalites  until  484  when  he  was  ingloriously  defeated  and  slain 
by  them. 

Peroz  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Valkas  (484-488)  and  his  nephew 
Kavad  I (488-497  First  Reign).  Kavad  led  successful  campaigns 
against  the  Hephthalites,  but  was  converted  to  the  communistic  and 
ascetic  doctrines  of  Mazdak,  a high  priest  of  Zoroastrianism.  Maz- 
daism  was  both  feared  and  hated  by  the  nobles  and  priests,  and  thus 
a conspiracy  was  formed  which  deposed  Kavad  in  497  and  replaced  him 
with  his  brother  Zamasp  (497-499)*  Zamasp,  however,  abdicated  in 
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the  third  year  of  his  reign  in  favor  of  Kavad  I (499-531  Second  Reign). 
Kavad  was  a successful  general  and  waged  campaigns  against  both  Rome 
and  the  Hephthalites.  He  managed  to  defeat  the  Hephthalites,  who, 
incidentally,  had  supported  him  in  his  return  to  power,  but  his  war 
against  Rome  was  inconclusive. 

When  Kavad  died  in  531,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xusro  I (531- 
579)  who  became  one  of  the  greatest  Sassanian  rulers.  Xusro  quickly 
made  peace  with  Rome,  and  then  set  about  reorganizing  the  government. 

He  established  a well  organized  and  highly  trained  standing  army  in 
place  of  the  militia,  based  on  feudal  levies,  that  had  been  used  to 
date.  He  also  recodified  Persian  law  and  reformed  the  taxation 
system,  as  well  as  establishing  a merit  system  in  the  government. 

He  also  embarked  on  a large  public  works  system,  building  dams  and 
irrigational  systems  to  promote  agriculture,  and  bridges  and  roads 
to  promote  trade  and  commerce.  Finally,  he  instituted  a welfare 
system  for  orphans  and  the  poor,  and  tried  to  increase  the  Persian 
population  by  offering  doweries  to  all  bachelors  who  married,  as 
well  as  free  education  to  all  children. 

The  court  of  Xusro  was  a cosmopolitan  center  of  learning.  Xusro  was 
a generous  patron  of  the  arts;  he  offered  large  subsidies  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  supporting  many  other 
scholarly  ventures. 

Xusro  was  perhaps  the  greatest  general  of  all  the  Sassanian  monarchs. 
During  his  reign  he  fought  five  campaigns  against  the  Romans,  losing 
only  one  battle  and  forcing  the  Roman  Emperor  Justinian  to  pay  trib- 
ute. He  conquered  Roman  Asia  several  times  and  sacked  and  destroyed 
Antioch.  He  also  drove  the  Abyssinians  out  of  Arabia,  and  made  it  a 
Persian  province.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Persia  was  stronger 
than  it  had  been  since  Darius  I. 

When  Xusro  died  in  579  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hormizd  IV  ( 579~ 
590);  who  was  then  deposed  by  a general  who  crowned  himself  Varhran 
VI  (590-997)‘  At  this  point,  however,  Xusro  II  ( 591-628 )j  the  right- 
ful heir  came  of  age  and  requested  the  throne.  When  Varhran  refused 
him,  he  fled  to  Syria  and  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Maurice.  With  the  help  of  Maurice  he  regained  the  throne  and 
ousted  Varhran. 

Xusro  Parves  (Victorious)  was  a brilliant  general.  After  the  assasi- 
nation  of  Maurice  by  Phocas,  he  declared  war  on  the  Byzantines  in 
order  to  avenge  Maurice's  death.  Between  605  and  613  Xusro  captured 
the  cities  of  Dara,  Amida,  Edessa,  Aleppo,  Apamea,  and  Damascus.  He 
then  declared  a holy  war  against  all  Christians,  and  captured  Jerusa- 
lem, massacring  ninety  thousand  Christians  and  transporting  the  True 
Cross  back  to  Persia.  In  6l6  Xusro  captured  Alexandria  and  three 
years  later  he  finished  conquering  all  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  a 
Persian  army  conquered  Anatolia  and  captured  Chalcedon,  the  city 
that  gave  access  to  the  Bosperus,  in  617* 

At  this  time  Xusro  grew  tired  of  the  strains  of  the  campaign  and 
decided  to  retire  to  his  palace  to  pursue  the  study  of  art  and  love, 
thereby  leaving  his  generals  in  charge  of  the  army.  Very  little 
remained  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Persians  fancied  that  they 
had  won  the  final  victory  over  Christianity. 

The  Byzantine  Emperor  Heraclius,  however,  did  not  give  up  so  easily. 
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Biding  his  time,  he  took  ten  years  to  build  a new  army  and  to  reorgan- 
ize the  state.  Then,  using  his  navy,  he  sailed  across  the  Black  Sea 
to  Armenia,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack  Persia  from  the  rear.  As 
Heraclius  laid  waste  to  Armenia  and  marched  into  Persia,  army  after 
army  was  sent  against  him  by  Xusro  but  they  were  all  defeated.  Final- 
ly, when  the  Byzantine  armies  reached  the  outskirts  of  Ctesiphon, 

Xusro  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  capital.  There  he  was  impris- 
oned and  killed  by  his  son  Kavad  II  (628). 

Kavad  quickly  made  peace  with  Heraclius,  promising  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  a return  of  the  True  Cross.  Kavad,  however,  soon  died 
of  the  plague.  His  son  Ardaser  III,  who  was  then  seven  years  old. 


AKDASER  III  AR  DRACHM 


ascended  to  the  throne.  Ardaser  III  (628-630)  was  killed  by  a general, 
Shahr-Baraz,  who  intended  to  usurp  the  throne  and  make  himself  king. 
However  Shahr-Baraz  was  killed  by  his  own  troops,  and  Xusro  II 's 
daughters,  Buran  (63O-631)  and  Azarmiduxt  (631)  were  placed  on  the 

throne.  Their  rule  was 
followed  by  a period  of 
anarchy  with  the  usurpers 
Hormizd  V (631-632)  and 
Xusro  V ( 632-633 )~aking 
charge  of  the  Empire. 

Then  Yazgard  11^  a legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  was  made  king. 
Yazgard  III  (655-65 l)  has 
the  dubious  distincition 
of  being  the  last  Sassan- 
ian ruler.  He  was  forced 
to  flee  Persia  during  the 
Moslem  conquest  and  was 
finally  killed  in  a mil- 
ler's hut  near  Merw  by 
Turkish  soldiers  who 
wanted  his  jewelry. . Thus 
so  ingloriously  ended  one 
of  Persia's  most  glorious 
dynasties. 


BURAN  AR  DRACHM 


OO 

(For  an  extensive  study 
of  Sassanian  coins,  please 
see  : 


HORMIZD  V AR  DRACHM 


Gobi,  Robert  "Sasanian 
Numismatics",  Braunschweig, 
1971 
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NOTMUNZEN  DER 
STADT  GENT  1915-1918 

by  Dr.  M.  Robert  Talisman 

The  land  now  designated  as  "Belgium"  has  had  a varied  past,  but  has 
remained  fairly  stable  since  1830. 

The  city  of  Gent  (the  Flemish  name),  Ghent  (the  Belgium  name),  or 
Gand  (the  French  name)  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Scheldt  and  Lys 
Rivers  and  has  been  a part  of  Belgium  since  1830.  At  present,  it 
is  the  regional  capital  of  Eastern  Flanders. 

During  the  night  of  August  3rd  and  4th,  1917>  German  forces  invaded 
Belgium  and  by  October  6th,  had  occupied  the  entire  country  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Flanders.  It  is  with 
regard  to  this  portion  of  Belgium  and  those  long  ago  times,  that  the 
notmunzen  (emergency  coinage)  of  Gent  is  concerned. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  devoted  here  to  the  emergency  coinage  of  Gent,  the 
paper  or  emergency  currency  of  the  area  will  only  be  lightly  touched 
upon.  The  story  of  the  paper  money  authorized  by  the  German  Occupa- 
tion Forces  through  the  Societe  Generale  de  Belgique,  the  widespread 
use  of  German  Marks,  the  overflow  of  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  into  its  neighboring  Belgium  lands  remains  to  be  told  at 
another  time;  neither  will  I discuss  the  small  notes  issued  by  some 
320  different  communes  early  in  the  war.  I will  discuss  only  those 
issues  of  coins  and  currency  produced  in  Gent  itself. 

Gent,  or  Ghent  as  is  more  commonly  used,  is  located  some  40  to  45 
miles  from  both  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  three  cities  forming  a 
triangle,  each  leg  of  which  is  about  40-45  miles  in  length.  Though 
inland  a short  distance,  Gent  is  a port  nevertheless,  a bustling 
city  of  some  172,  l4l,  and  is  the  historic  site  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  which  ended  the  War  of  l8l2. 

Part  of  the  Gent  story  may  be  clarified  when  we  realize  that  Germany, 
in  its  attempt  to  disorganize  the  country  (Belgium),  sought  to  ex- 
ploit the  language  differences  in  the  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
In  1916,  the  University  of  Gent  was  forbidden  to  use  any  language 
other  than  Flemish  in  its  classrooms. 

In  describing  the  following  monies,  all  available  sources  were  used, 
including  several  personal  collections.  The  photos  herein  of  the 
Gent  coinage  are  through  the  courtesy  of  Dick  Upton,  the  Associate 
Editor  of  NI,  and  John  Vandigriff,  a NI  Past-President. 

The  Metal  Monies  of  Gent: 

A decision  of  March  29^  1915  paved  the  way  for  the  coining  of  the 
first  local  issues  of  Gent  coinage.  From  a design(s)  by  von  G.  Ver- 
banck,  impressions  were  manufactured  by  the  Haus  Fouson  of  Brussels 
and  the  coins  of  50  Centimes,  1 and  2 Franc  were  struck  by  the  firm 
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of  Geeraert  Sohn  of  Gent. 

In  1917*  as  the  need  for  higher  denominations  developed,  a 5 Franc 
piece  was  authorized  by  the  occupation  forces.  Accordingly,  this 
coin  was  manufactured  from  the  design  of  Bildhauer  Oscar  Sinia. 

This  coin,  dated  1917*  utilized  both  the  Flemish  and  French  languages 
and  was  therefore,  bilingual.  As  the  German  forces  were  actively 
suppressing  the  latter  language,  further  minting  of  the  coin  was 
forbidden  and  a new  die,  utilizing  only  the  Flemish  language,  was 
produced. 

This  second  5 Franc  coin,  dated  1918,  was  similar  to  the  1917  issue, 
except  for  the  language  and  that  the  mintage  was  higher. 

By  1918,  counterfeits  of  all  denominations  were  being  found  in  circu- 
lation. The  50  centime  piece  was  found  with  copper  on  both  sides, 
the  5 Franc  made  of  pewter,  the  2 Franc  made  of  pewter  and  "Darcet" 
and  other  compositions. 

Following  are  photos  of  authentic  Gent  coins,  showing  both  obverses 
and  reverses,  both  the  Flemish  and  French  languages  used. 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Obverse 


Reverse 


50  Centimes 


1 Franc 


Obverse  (50  Centimes):  Arms  surrounded  by  "STAD-GENT"  and  "VILLE- 

GAND". 

Reverse  (50  Centimes):  The  denomination,  surrounded  by  "REMBOURSABLE, 

UITBETAALBAAR , JANUARI  1918,  JANVIER  1918" 
(Good  until  January  1918) . The  date  1915 
appears  above  the  denomination. 


1 Franc:  The  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  1 Franc  is  the  same  types  as 

the  50  Centimes,  with  the  exception  that  the  invalidation 
date  is  1-1-1919*  rather  than  1918. 


Obverse 


Reverse 


2 Francs 
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Like  the  50  Centimes  and  1 Franc  reverses,  the  reverse  of  the  1915 
2 Francs  carries  still  another  invalidation  date,  that  of  1 Janueri 
1918. 

The  1917  reverse  of  the  5 Francs  carries  still  another  invalidation 
date,  that  of  "Janueri  1920  - Janvier  1920",  as  pictured  below. 


Obverse 


Reverse 


5 Francs 

Note  also  the  bilingual  use  of  the  words  "Francs  - Franken"  in  the 
5 Francs  denomination.  This  is  the  only  known  coin  that  has  used  a 
bilingual  denomination. 


Below  is  a complete  listing  of  these  coins,  including  all  statistics 
and  mintages : 


50  Centimes 

- 1915 

- square 

- l6mm 

1 Franc 

- 1915 

- round 

- 22mm 

2 Francs 

- 1915 

- square 

- 28mm 

5 Francs 

- 1917 

- round 

- 33mm 

5 Francs 

- 1918 

- round 

- 33mm 

- iron,  clad  with  brass  (obverse) 
and  copper  (reverse) 

- iron,  clad  with  brass  (obverse) 
and  copper  (reverse) 

- iron,  clad  with  brass  (obverse) 
and  copper  (reverse) 

- steel,  with  zinc  plating  both 
obverse  and  reverse 

- steel,  with  zinc  plating  both 
obverse  and  reverse.  Flemish 
language  only. 


There  are  known  varieties  and  counterfeits  of  the  50  Centimes  and  the 
1 and  2 Franc  whereas  the  shapes  are  reversed  and  wherein  the  cladded 
compositions  are  reversed.  That  is  to  say,  the  50  Centimes  and  2 
Francs  are  round,  the  1 Franc  square,  and  the  brass  is  on  the  reverse 
and  the  copper  on  the  obverse. 


Mintages  are  as  follows 


50  Centimes  - 1915 

1 Franc  - 1915 

2 Francs  - 1915 

5 Francs  - 1917 

5 Francs  - 1918 


512,775  (500,000  authorized) 
370,186  (500,000  authorized) 
313,709  (250,000  authorized) 
60,59^  (authorization  unknown) 
339> ^06  (authorization  unknown) 
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The  Currency  of  Gent: 


Like  most  of  the  early  World  War  I currency,  the  currency  of  Gent  was 
ill-used  and  shortlived.  Also,  little  was  written  or  recorded  con- 
cerning these  issues.  A few  recent  articles  have  been  written,  but 
based  only  on  the  few  notes  in  the  possession  of  the  particular  writer. 


Of  the  issues  in  my  possession  and  of  those  I have  researched  or  been 
told  of,  most,  though  undated,  are  believed  to  have  been  issued  in 
1916  and  1917*  Several  sources  mention  earlier  issues  of  small  de- 
nominations, none  of  which  I have  ever  seen. 


Likewise,  it  is  felt  that  all  denominations  were  used,  though  again, 
I have  seen,  heard  of,  or  have  in  my  possession,  only  the  following: 

10  Centimes  (in  carton)  , . , . , , 

25  Centimes  (in  carbon)  ®elievec^  issued  m early  1916  or  late  1915* 

Other  issues  were  later  produced  and  a few  carried  dates.  Those 
known  are  as  follows : 


50  Centimes  - 42mm  x 68mm,  green  on  white  paper,  no  watermark. 

Signed:  Bourgemestre  E.  Braunn,  1 Jan  1916.  Bilingual.- 

50  Centimes  - same  as  above,  except  "No.  2E  Series"  stamped  on  Flemish 
language  side. 


2 Francs 


50  Centimes 


51mm  x 80mm,  brown  on  white  paper,  no  watermark.  Same 
signature,  date  as  No.  1 above. 

49mm  x 71mm,  blue  (French  side)  and  brown  (Flemish  side) 
on  white  paper,  no  watermark.  Same  signature  as  Nos.  1 
and  3 above.  Control  number  on  two  specimens,  one  red, 
one  brown.  Dated  1 Jan  1917* 


50  Centimes  - 49mm  x 73mm,  red  (French  side)  and  grey-blue  (Flemish 
side)  on  white  paper,  no  watermark.  Series  No.  3 on 
red  side.  Printed  in  Flemish  language  only. 


Can  we  rationalize  from  what  is  known  and  present,  and  from  what  may 
yet  be  found?  The  presence  of  a 50  Centime  note  and  a 2 Franc  note 
certainly  presuppose  the  printing  of  a 1 Franc  note.  The  second 
series  50  Centime  note  makes  the  possibility  of  a similar  series  in 
1 and  2 Franc  notes,  but  not  mandatory. 

The  49  x 71mm  50  Centime  note  above  may  exist  alone,  but  again,  there 
very  well  could  be  a 1 and  2 Franc  notes  in  this  series  as  well. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  49  x 73mm  50  Centime  note,  what  with  its 
series  number  3* 

•No  doubt,  like  many  other  cases,  these  are  but  a few  of  the  mysteries 
of  collecting  emergency  monies.  Too,  without  these  mysteries,  it 
would  not  be  half  the  fun  that  we  all  find  in  collecting  our  particu- 
lar field  of  numismatics. 
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HOW  TO  CLASSIFY? 

by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Curator  of  Numismatics  and  Philatelies, 
State  Museum,  University  of  Nebraska 


How  does  one  classify  stamps  which  have  been  used  in  lieu  of  small 
change?  Under  normal  conditions,  in  most  countries,  merchants,  or 
communities  make  use  of  metal  tokens.  In  Italy  today,  the  super- 
markets are  using  plastic  tokens.  Wartime  usually  means  a shortage 
of  metal  and  other  complications,  so  some  countries  have  used  post- 
age stamps,  encased  or  otherwise.  Does  one  consider  these  stamps 
as  "paper  money",  or  as  coins?  They  are  not  paper  money  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  but  then  they  are  not  coins  either!  Where  to  put 
them  in  a catalogue? 

In  the  19th  century  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  short  of  copper  coins  and 
the  Greek  Islands  did  use  stamps.  They  also  used  demonetized  bronze 
coinage  that  had  been  countermarked. 

The  country  ran  into  the  same  trouble  again  in  1917;  particularly  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople.  As  a result,  the  stamps  (Scott  5^9-50); 
which  were  never  used  postally,  were  used.  Instead,  they  were  stuck 
onto  heavy  paper,  reperforated,  and  put  into  use  as  small  change  by 
the  Ottoman  Government.  It  is  easy  to  realize  how  dirty  and  ragged 
they  soon  became  --  heaven  knows  some  of  the  small  notes  in  Egypt 
in  World  War  II  were  bad  enough'.  According  to  a note  in  Passer's 
great  book  on  the  stamps  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  classical  author- 
ity, they  were  so  bad  that  even  the  beggars  in  Turkey  would  not 
accept  them.  Having  some  experience  in  that  field,  I find  it  hard 
to  believe,  but  it  may  have  been  true.  Obviously,  the  experiment 
was  not  exactly  successful. 

According  to  a recent  note  in  the  list  of  "The  Goldem  Horn”  of 
May  1,  1975;  the  Hejaz  Railway  stamp  of  that  time  was  also  so  used. 

It  was  surcharged  and  put  into  use  as  a 10  para  piece  (a  few  mills 
of  our  money,  though  there  was  a smaller  nickel  even  than  the  10 
para  piece).  According  to  the  Golden  Horn,  this  is  so  listed  on 
page  922  of  the  Pulhan  catalogue  of  Turkish  stamps,  but  I do  not 
have  this  particular  edition.  This  is  Scott  No.  99  ("Turkey  in 
Asia"),  though  there  is  no  mention  of  it. 

Golden  Horn  sold  one  such  money  stamp  for  $5»00,  and  another,  show- 
ing signs  of  use,  for  $9.00.  Other  copies  of  the  same  stamp,  with 
no  overprint,  but  cancelled,  have  been  sold  at  $1.00  each.  Probably 
these  were  used  on  the  railway,  if  Lawrence  and  the  Arabs  had  not 
already  blown  it  up. 

This  was  a turbulent  time  in  Turkey  and  accurate  information  is  hard 
to  come  by. 

However,  how  would  one  classify  these  stamps? 
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FRONTIERS  OF 
NUMISMATICS 

No.  2,  Par t 1 : 

Modern  Islamic  Coinage 

by  I.  C-  G.  Campbell,  Curator  of  Numismatics, 

University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum 


Out  of  the  travail  of  November  11,  19 18,  when  the  old  world  and  ways 
of  life  passed  away  for  ever,  a new  world  was  born.  Everything  did 
not  change  over  night,  as  arbitrary  historical  dates  sometimes  give 
one  cause  to  think.  But,  because  of  the  changes  that  did  arise  out 
of  that  period,  I feel  that  it  is  a good  time  to  choose  from  which 
to  date  modem  Islamic  coinage.  Actually,  some  of  the  changes  did 
not  come  about  until  the  last  decade,  and  more  will  yet  come. 

Today  there  are  a great  many  independent  Islamic  countries.  One  can, 
of  course,  collect  the  complete  coinage  of  one  or  more  of  these.  But 
I think  it  is  more  interesting  - and  much  less  expensive,  an  import- 
ant item  for  many  of  us  these  days  - to  put  together  a collection 
which  consists  of  samples  of  the  typical  coins  in  use  in  each  country. 

Since  my  first  article  (NI  Bulletin,  July  1974,  pp.185-190)  dealt 
with  the  coinage  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I shall  begin  with  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey.  Its  first  coins  consisted  of  the  nickel  change  of 
the  last  Sultan,  together  with  new  coins  which  still  used  the  Turkish 
script.  But,  Ataturk  looked  West.  In  1933;  he  adopted  a new  system 
of  Western  numerals  and  the  Western  dating  system,  for  Turkey  had  be- 
come a lay  state.  Moreover,  the  Turkish  script  had  been  rewritten 
phonetically  in  Latin  characters.  Except  for  the  presence  of  the  star 
and  crescent  of  Islam,  there  has  been  nothing  Islamic  about  the  coin- 
age of  the  Republic  since.  Recently  there  have  been  one  or  two  inter- 
esting pieces  commemorating  Turkish  history,  but  in  general  the  coin- 

Then,  look  at  some  of  the  many  countries  that  once 
formed  a part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  To  begin  with, 
Lebanon.  It  is  51 1°  Christian,  but  its  language  is 
Arabic.  It  was  under  French  control  until  1944. 

But  then,  or  now,  its  coinage  has  undergone  little 
change.  The  coins  are  bi-lingual , and  some  have 
both  Arabic  and  Western  dating.  Apart  from  the 
script,  the  main  motif  is  the  inevitable  "cedar  of 
Lebanon".  Several  coins  portray  very  early  ship 
types,  recalling  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
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age  is  mediocre. 


are  very  interesting.  The  issues  are  strictly  practical  and  there 
are  no  commemorative  issues. 

Next  is  Syria  which  has  had  a rather  complex  history.  Under  French 
mandate  until  1944,  it  then  became  independent.  From  1958/61,  it 
joined  with  Egypt  to  form  the  U.A.R.  (United  Arab  Republic).  In  196 1 
it  seceded.  Its  coins  are  a good  deal  more  elaborate  than  those  of 

Lebanon,  though  it  has  minted  no  fancy  commemor- 
atives.  It  was  bilingual  until  1944.  Since  then 
the  inscriptions  have  been  entirely  in  Arabic, 
though  the  dating,  using  Arabic  numerals,  uses 
both  the  Hejira  and  Christian  eras.  All  the  coins 
of  the  Republic  bear  the  Syrian  eagle,  so  the  coins 
are  easily  recognized.  The  silver  issue  of  1929/38 
is  particularly  beautiful.  There  are  several  other 
striking  coins,  including  two  gold  pieces  in  1950, 
but  the  coinage  is  strictly  utilitarian,  like  that  of  Lebanon. 

Palestinian  coins  have  a special  place.  It  was  a British  mandate 
from  1917-48.  The  coins  were  trilingual,  English,  Arabic,  Hebrew. 

The  dates  are  in  Arabic  and  English,  but  using  the  Christian  era. 

The  coins  are  completely  uninspiring,  interesting  only  as  portraying 
a historical  period.  For  this  reason,  some  should  be  in  any  Islamic 
collection. 

There  are  two  important  neighboring  states.  The  first  of  these  is 
Iraq,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  It  was  created  as  the  result  of  the 
Arab  revolt  under  Lawrence  of  Arabia.  Its  first  monarch,  Faisal  I, 
broke  with  Islamic  tradition  and  portrayed  his  head  on  the  obverses. 
This  remained  the  custom  until  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in 
1958.  The  inscriptions  and  denominations  are  all  in  Arabic,  with  the 
dates  being  given  in  the  Hejira  and  Western  eras.  The  denominations 

are  in  fils,  with  50  to  a dirhem  and  1000  to 
a dinar,  the  medieval  Arabic  denominations. 
More  recent  issues  portray  date  palms  and 
there  have  been  a number  of  commemorative 
issues.  These  are  primarily  propaganda  for 
the  regime  and  some  of  historical  interest. 

The  use  of  caligraphy  is  in  the  old,  clas- 
sical Islamic  tradition. 

The  neighboring  Kingdom  of  Jordan  (Hashemite  - 
from  the  name  of  the  dynasty)  came  into  being 
in  1946.  Its  king,  Abdulla,  was  strictly 
orthodox.  Hence,  his  coinage,  though  bilingual,  English  and  Arabic, 
has  an  elaborate  inscription  and  crown  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse 

is  the  name  and  value  in  English.  After  his 
murder,  he  was  succeeded,  eventually,  by  his 
grandson,  Hussein,  who  was  British  educated. 

He  did  not  break  with  tradition  at  once,  but 
in  1968  did  begin  to  use  his  portrait.  The 
denominations  are  also  fils  and  dinars. 

There  are  two  l/4  dinar  coins  that  are  legiti- 
mate and  quite  striking.  But,  in  1969  Jordan 
issued  both  a gold  and  silver  series  which 
were  for  purely  speculative  purposes.  The 
coinage  is  small  because  the  country  itself  is  small  and  poor,  most- 
ly desert.  It  is  dependent  on  British  and  American  subsidies. 
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I shall  leave  for  a moment  the  rather  complex  Arabian  Peninsula  (see 
No.  2,  Part  2 in  a subsequent  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin) , to  be  dealt 
with  later.  The  next  country  is  then  the  ex-Osmanli  province  of  Egypt. 
Though  minted  in  Egypt  (Misr  its  coinage  was  essentially 

Turkish  until  the  establishment  of  the  British  Mandate  in  1914.  The 
designs  then  became  quite  distinct.  The  main  characteristics  were 
the  use  of  European  numerals  and  dates,  as  well  as  Islamic.  When  it 
became  an  independent  kingdom  under  Fuad  I in  1922,  he  also  broke 
with  Islamic  tradition.  He  used  his  portrait  on  the  obverse,  with 
both  the  Hejira  and  Christian  eras  in  Arabic  numerals.  (The  true 
Egyptians,  the  Copts,  are  still  Christian. ) The  old  denominations 
were  replaced  by  milliemes  and  piastres  (10  m = 1 p.).  Turkish  in- 
fluence lingered,  but  both  the  octagonal  and  scalloped  shaped  coins 
were  new. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1953;  some  motifs  taken  from 
purely  ancient  Egyptian  design,  such  as  the  sphinx,  were  used.  With 

the  creation  of  the  U.A.R.,  there  were  mixed 
motifs  of  the  Syrian  eagle  and  modem  designs. 
Moreover,  Egypt  reinstated  the  "ghirsh"  (guerche 
under  the  Turks)  which  is  really  the  same  word, 
in  Arabic,  as  the  Turkish  "kurus".  It  dates  back 
to  Suleyman  II,  a silver  coin,  related  to  the 
gros,  groschen,  and  groat.  Owing  to  the  problems 
of  transliteration,  it  is  variously  written 
"grush,  gurush,  gersch".  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  Ethiopia  also  used  the  gerch  or  guer- 
che. 

Egypt  has  had  quite  a variety  of  legitimately  used  commemoratives 
and  special  issues  which  reflect  ancient  and  modem  history.  It  has 
also  made  considerable  use  of  caligraphy  in  the  best  Islamic  tradition. 
Nasser's  portrait  (he  was  a devout  Moslem)  appeared  only  in  the  com- 
memoratives used  for  him  in  1970*  The  dating  used  both  the  Muslim 
and  Christian  eras.  The  two  most  beautiful  issues,  one  gold  and  one 
silver,  are  the  l400th  anniversary  of  the  Koran  and  the  1000th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ah-Azhar  Mosque.  Apart  from  its  general  place  in 
Islamic  coinage,  Egypt  is  a country  whose  coins  are  well  worthy  of 
making  a special  collection.  Here,  one  can  go  as  far  back  into  the 
Ottoman  period,  or  before,  as  the  Mameluks,  as  one  is  inclined. 

Usually  associated  with  Egypt,  since  it  was  an  Anglo -Egyptian  condo- 
minium, is  the  Sudan.  Its  earlier  coins  are  not 
unlike  the  Ottoman  and  depend  strictly  on  elabor- 
ate caligraphy.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Khalifa  Abdulla,  it  did  not  have  its  own  coinage 
again  until  its  independence  was  regained  in  1956. 
It  then  used  millim  and  ghirsh  (piastres).  Its 
obverse  is  the  camel  corps  rider,  always  associ- 
ated with  the  Sudan  because  it  was  made  famous  by 
the  postage  stamp  design.  Later,  however,  this 
was  changed  to  an  eagle  design,  much  like  the 
Syrian.  Both  Christian  and  Moselm  era  dating 
are  used.  Its  population  belong  to  both  faiths. 

The  coinage  has  been  strictly  utilitarian.  Its 
only  striking  issues  being  the  1968  and  1972 
F.  A.  0-  issues. 
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The  next  ex-province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
Tripolitania,  which  the  Italians  conquered  short- 
ly before  World  War  I.  It  seems  to  have  used  the 
Italian  coinage.  Eventually,  after  World  War 
II,  with  Cyrenaica,  it  became  a part  of  the  inde- 
pendent Kingdom  of  Libya  (Libia).  In  spite  of 
the  strict  Muslim  orthodoxy  of  the  Senussi,  its 
ruler.  King  Idris,  after  its  formation  in  1951> 
had  coins  minted  with  his  portrait.  The  currency 
was  10  milliemes  = 1 piastre,  and  100  piastres  = 

1 pound.  Western  dating  was  used  and  the  value 
given  in  Arabic  and  English.  Since  the  King's 
deposition  in  I96SL  the  country,  presumably  be- 
cause of  its  sparse .population,  has  continued  to 
use  the  1965  issues.  It  might  be  noted  that  in 
the  Osmanli  period  there  were  mints  both  at 
Tripoli  (Trablus)  and  Fez. 

The  next  ex-Turkish  province  is  Tunisia  which  became  a French  protect- 
orate in  l88l.  The  currency  was  l6  kharubs  to  1 piastre  or  sabibi. 
Later,  centimes  and  francs  were  used.  After  its  independence  in  1958, 
it  adopted  1000  milliemes  to  the  dinar.  The  early  coins,  in  silver 
and  gold,  are  purely  Islamic  and  attractive.  From  1882  on,  they  are 
a mixture  of  French  and  Islamic  wording.  Although  Arabic  continued 
to  be  used,  even  after  the  new  standard  in  1929>  the  coins  became 
increasingly  French  in  design.  However,  an  example  of  each  series 
should  be  in  every  Islamic  collection.  After  the  establishment  of 

the  Republic,  the  new  series  is  strictly  Islamic 
in  design.  However,  the  denomination  is  in 
Western  numerals,  while  the  dating  is  both 
Western  and  Islamic.  The  F.  A.  0.  series  intro- 
duces the  portrait  of  the  president,  Habib.  But, 
like  nearly  all  F.  A.  0.  issues,  these  were  mint- 
ed mainly  for  collectors.  The  silver  dinar  of 
1970  is  particularly  striking,  but  is  is  also  a 
mixture  of  French  and  Islamic.  There  are  two 
"legal  tender"  issues  which  never  circulated, 
a gold  one  in  1967.7  and  an  elaborate  silver  one, 
of  ten  pieces,  in  1969*  This  latter,  purely  spec- 
ulative and  sold  by  two  firms,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in  the  U.S.A., 
portrays  scenes  from  Roman  North  African  history.  It  is  very  attract- 
ive. It  does  not  belong  in  a strictly  Islamic  collection,  but  I 
have  to  confess  to  buying  a set  because  of  my  own  interest  in  Roman 
history  and  culture  I 

Algeria,  though  conquered  by  France  in  1830,  was  not  annexed  until 
1948.  It  was  France's  oldest  colony,  eventually  becoming  a depart- 
ment (county)  of  France  itself.  I must  say  that  from  what  I remem- 
ber of  my  visit  there  to  Algiers  in  1932,  except  for  the  mosques  and 
bazaar,  I might  well  have  been  on  the  French  Rivera. 


Algeria's  early  coins  were  strictly  Osmanli  in 
design.  Then,  entirely  French,  except  for  the 
name.  There  should  be  at  least  one  specimen  in 
any  Islamic  collection  to  show  the  transition. 
With  the  final  establishment  of  the  Independent 
Algerian  Republic,  in  1962,  a return  was  made  to 
Islamic  script  and  design.  This  is  of  a very 
modern  nature  showing  clearly  the  influence  of 
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France  still.  Centimes  were  retained  for  the  minor  coinage,  but  the 
country  reverted  to  the  dinars  for  the  larger.  Values  are  sometimes 
in  European  script,  sometimes  in  Arabic.  Dating  is  in  both  eras. 
There  is  a quite  elaborate  F.A.O.  coinage.  Of  this  the  5 dinar  piece 
of  1972  is  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  of  the  few  coins  the  Repub- 
lic has  minted. 

The  modem  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  once  known  as  "L 'Empire  Cherifien", 
is  composed  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Protectorates  of  1912.  Both 
portions  were  granted  independence  and  reunited  in  1956.  It  has  an 
extensive  and  elaborate  coinage,  well  worth  studying  and  collecting 
for  itself,  though  the  prices  have  been  getting  rather  steep.  One  of 
the  items  making  it  interesting  to  study  is  that  its  coinage  made 
use  of  five  mints.  Fez  was  the  only  Islamic  mint.  The  others  were 
Berlin,  Birmingham,  Paris  and  Poissy.  The  denominations  include 
mazunas  (50=1  dirhem),  dirhems,  rials  and  ghersh.  The  last  is  the 
same  as  the  Turkish  kurus.  After  World  War  I,  it  made  use  of  cen- 
times and  francs.  Even  after  independence,  it  continued  to  use 
francs  and  dirhems. 

The  designs  are  by  far  away  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  Islamic 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  Apart  from  elaborate  script,  which 
reminds  one  so  much  of  Moroccan  handwork,  the  commonest  design  is  the 
variation  of  the  double  triangle.  This  is  variously  known  as  the 
Star  of  David  or  the  Seal  of  Solomon.  As  a result,  the  majority  of 
Moroccan  coins  can  be  identified  at  a glance.  The  use  of  this  design 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contract  for  mint- 
ing money  was  granted  by  each  Sultan  to  the  Jews  of  Morocco.  Even 
during  French  control,  beyond  the  adoption  of  French  denominations, 
together  with  European  figures  and  lettering,  the  designs  remained 
Islamic.  The  bronze  coins  tend  to  be  rather  crude,  particularly  the 
really  early  pieces  which  were  cast.  Many  of  the  silver  coins  are 
extremely  beautiful,  if  one  appreciates  caligraphy. 

does  any  piece  have  a living  portrait.  Muhammad  V's 
(Mehhet  V)  500  franc  silver  piece  is  really 
striking.  From  i960  the  coins  bear  a portrait 
of  the  ruler  on  the  obverse,  and  a coat -of -arms, 
with  values  and  dates  on  the  reverse.  Except 
for  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  there  is  a complete 
break  with  the  past  and  the  appearance  of  the 
coins  is  mediocre. 

There  is  only  one  set  of  non-circulating  legal  tender,  namely  Y49- 
51.  These,  though  only  of  aluminum-bronze,  list  in  the  Krause/Mishler 
catalog  at  $125*00,  with  no  mintage  given,  but  I think  this  is  an 
error.  As  with  many  previous  years,  these  were  struck  for  a number 
of  years,  with  the  same  date,  but  no  regnal  year. 

There  are  few  modem  world  coins  that  would  make  a more  picturesque 
disjDlay  that  those  of  Morocco. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  "Spanish  Morocco"  had  no  coinage  of  its 
own,  but  used  that  of  Spain. 

The  reason  that  dates  in  Arabic  and  Turkish  are  written  "in  the 
right  order  , that  is,  apparently  from  left  to  right,  is  very  simple. 
The  Ottoman  Turks  used  them  the  "wrong  way",  according  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  Thus,  suppose  we  take  984:  in  European  style  we  say 
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"nine  hundred  and  eighty-four".  But,  an  Ottoman  Turk,  or  an  Arab, 
would  say  four  and  eighty  and  nine  hundred".  This,  written  back- 
wards in  our  reckoning,  like  the  alphabet,  would  thus  give  us  984. 

Below  are  the  basic  numeral  symbols  in  the  main  Islamic  scripts. 
They  will  vary,  sometimes  considerably,  according  to  the  angLe  on 
the  circumference  of  the  early  coins.  They  may  also  vary  according 
to  the  period  and  caligraphic  design. 


ISLAMIC  NUMERALS 


WESTERN: 

1 

2 

3^56789 

0 

10  100  1000 

ARABIC: 

J 

r 

r c r 0 'i.  v.  a . <\, 

« 

1*  V*  f.** 

PERSIAN,  ETC.: 

\ 

. r 

r v.  o-  t v- 

4 

% 

TURKISH : 

‘S. 

LrVHy.  o,8,d  v*  n.  \ 

•A 

(Note : 


t*  and  r can  very  easily  be  confused, 
the  numbers  are  small. ) 


particularly  when 


CORRECTION : 

In  the  article  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  "FRONTIERS  OF  NUMISMATICS  - No. 
1:  Islamic  Coinage"  published  in  the  July  1915  NI  Bulletin,  pp.  185- 

190,  inadvertently,  the  wording  was  in  error  in  one  area. 


The  3rd  paragraph,  line  11  should  have  read: 

"Except  on  a large  scale  the  customs  officials  seldom  bothered 
anyone."  (The  word  "except"  was  omitted  in  error.) 

Editor's  apologies  go  out  to  Mr.  Campbell  for  this  unfortunate 
omission. 


INFLATION'S  EFFECT  ON  COINAGE 

by  Peter  J.  Coles  (Reprinted  from  the  Nashville  Coin  Club  bulletin, 
April,  1975) 

While  we  in  the  USA  are  concerned  with  inflation,  it  is  somewhat  com- 
forting, I believe,  to  compare  the  appearance  of  our  coinage  with 
that  of  some  other  nations.  Although  the  silver  has  left  our  coins, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  reduction  in  size  of  the  coins  and  a 
dollar  today  has  about  the  same  "heft"  as  a dollar  minted  in  l800. 

A look  at  the  coins  of  Italy  or  France  shows  another  side  to  the 
story.  About  100  years  ago,  Italy  was  minting  their  large  silver 
dollar  sized  5 Lire  Coins.  In  the  1930's  this  same  size  coin  carried 
a 20  Lire  denomination.  Now  things  really  fall  apart  and  by  the  mid 
1960's  we  see  a 50  cent  sized  coin  with  500  Lire  on  it.  While  the 
500  Lire  is  still  silver,  the  smaller  100  Lire  coin  is  not.  Finally, 
in  1970  the  1000  Lire  denomination  appears  as  a 5 0 cent  sized  silver 
coin.  Thus  the  Italians  have  seen  their  dollar  size  5 Lire  shrink 
to  a 50  cent  sized  1000  Lire.  French  coinage  exhibits  the  same  trend 
and  it  must  be  truly  discomforting  to  literally  see  your  money  shrink- 
ing before  you. 
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THE  NORWEGIAN  SPECIEDALER 
COINAGES  1546-1795 

by  B.  F.  Brekke 

The  word  speciedaler  comes  from  the  word  "Thaler"  which  originated  in 
Joachirnsthal  in  which  is  now  Czechoslovakia  where  the  counts  Schlick 
started  a large  coinage  around  1520.  The  word  specie  derives  from 
the  expression  "in  specie"  which  means  "money  in  one  piece".  A 
speciedaler  is  therefore  a daler  in  one  piece  as  opposed  to  a daler 
in  smaller  coins. 

Apart  from  the  daler,  Denmark -Norway  also  had  the  "Crown"  coinage, 
where  a crown,  or  a 4 mark,  was  to  circulate  as  a 2/3-daler.  However, 
while  2/3  of  a daler  contained  16.840  grams  of  pure  silver,  a crown 
only  contained  14.964  grams,  so  slowly  the  crown  coinage  fell  against 
the  daler  coinage,  in  times  of  large  crown  mintages  this  "agio"  could 
go  up  to  15/l7$  which  was  more  than  the  difference  in  silver  contents. 
In  such  times  it  was  melted  down  and  converted  to  silver  or  even 
dalers.  Crown  denominations  were  4-2-1  and  l/2  marks  (8  skillings). 

While  the  crown  coinage  was  a trade  coinage  extensively  used  for 
foreign  trade,  the  money  circulated  in  the  country  itself  was  of 
smaller  denominations  like  8-4-2-1  and  even  l/2  skillings.  Later, 
aFter  1700,  24  and  l6  and  12  skillings  were  also  made.  This  coinage 
was  called  "Courant  coins",  and  they  contained  even  less  silver  than 
the  crown  coinage.  The  agio  of  the  Courant  coins  therefore  fell 
down  to  over  30$  against  the  dalers  in  bad  times. 

However,  the  daler  was  the  main  coin.  Not  in  circulation,  but  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  against  which  all  other  coins  were  measured.  The 
mintages  of  the  dalers  were  always  much  too  small  to  mean  anything 
in  the  daily  circulation,  one  might  even  call  them  a kind  of  silver 
ingot.  The  standard  daler  of  the  great  trade-center  Hamburg  contain- 
ed 25*98^  grams  of  silver,  but  this  weight  was  reached  only  once,  and 
then  by  mistake  in  1629,  otherwise  the  kings  got  by  with  a somewhat 
lower  content  of  silver.  The  differences  were  so  small,  however,  that 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  dalers  were  accepted  all  over  Europe.  It 
was  much  too  dangerous  to  cheat  on  the  daler  as  the  entire  reputation 
of  the  country  was  at  stake  here,  so  from  1671  the  silver  content  of 
the  daler  was  stabilized  at  25.282  grams  of  silver. 

The  first  Norwegian  daler  was  struck  at  Gimsoy  in  southern  Norway  in 
1546,  and  less  than  10  specimens  are  known  privately.  It  was  last 
sold  in  1964  in  Switzerland  at  $1600.00  - a horrendous  price  at  the 
time.  Today,  probably  $10,000.00  would  not  buy  it.  The  author  knows 
of  5 specimens  in  private  collections,  one  of  them,  a holed  specimen, 
was  in  the  stolen  Reff  collection  and  it  has  not  surfaced  since  it 
was  stolen  in  1971- 

In  1623  silver  was  found  at  Kongsberg,  west  of  Oslo,  and  a mint  was 
established  in  1628  at  Christiania,  which  was  Oslo's  new  name  since 
1624.  A long  row  of  dalers  was  minted  here,  at  first  without  the 
king's  motto:  "REGNA  FIRMAT  PIETAS"  on  the  obverse,  but  from 
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31  August  1629  the  motto  was  introduced.  The  1628-29  coins  without 
the  motto  show  a young  portrait,  whereas  the  types  with  the  motto 
show  an  older  portrait  until  the  end  of  this  series  in  1648.  However, 
there  is  one  coin,  Schou  9 of  1629  with  motto,  which  has  kept  the 
younger  portrait  - it  is  very  rare.  In  1648  the  daler  was  made  larger, 


but  with  a little  less  silver,  the  reduction  was  from  25.781  to  25. 128 
grams.  The  smaller  denominations  of  the  daler  - l/ 2,  l/4  and  l/8  - 
are  rarer  than  the  daler,  especially  the  halfdalers  are  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain.  They  can  cost  much  more  than  the  daler  which 
today  in  VI1/ EF  costs  about  $2,000.00. 

In  1652  the  net  weight  was  changed  a little  again,  to  25*178  grams, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  reign  of  Frederik  III,  whose  dalers  are  much 
rarer  than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Also,  there  is  now  much  more 
variety  in  the  portraits.  The  more  common  years  are  1649-51  and  1654, 
but  the  young  portrait-type  in  1652-3  and  those  of  the  l660's  are 
very  difficult.  The  type  of  1665  with  the  square  shield  is  extreme- 
ly rare  as  a one-year  type.  Prices  of  the  dalers  of  Frederik  III 
range  from  $2,750*00  upwards.  The  half  and  quarter  dalers  are  very 
rare,  recent  sale  of  a halfdaler  brought  $5,000.00.  Except  the  1663 
and  the  1665,  the  l/8  dalers  are  museum  pieces.  The  12  skilling  l66l, 
which  is  of  course  also  a l/8  daler,  reached  $1,500.00  recently. 

From  1671  the  dalers  contain  25.282  grams  and  stayed  like  this  for 
the  rest  of  their  life-span.  It  was  Christian  V who  made  this  last 
change,  and  his  dalers  are  also  rare.  There  are  two  different  series, 
the  167O-80  and  the  1692-96,  the  latter  with  edge  inscriptions.  The 
first  series  cost  about  as  much  as  Frederik  III,  but  the  second 
series  is  more  reasonable  in  price,  recent  sales  have  ranged  from 
$1,800.00  to  $2,200.00,  according  to  condition.  The  halfdalers  of 
the  first  series  are  extremely  rare,  also  the  quarter  and  l/8  dalers. 
The  second  series  has  only  one  half-daler  which  would  today  probably 
bring  about  $1,500.00  in  extremely  fine. 

The  next  time  a speciedaler  was  struck  was  in  1765  when  1,000  pieces 
were  programmed,  but  the  presses  broke  down,  so  that  nobody  knows  how 
many  were  indeed  made.  It  is  rare  and  should  at  least  cost  $2,500.00 
in  nice  condition. 

In  1767-8  a new  series  was  minted  as  dowry  for  a Danish  princess  who 
was  to  be  married  to  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  the  later  Gustav  III. 
100, 000  pieces  was  to  be  the  dowry,  but  an  extra  1, 000  pieces  were 
also  struck,  and  the  author  has  the  feeling  that  the  100, 000  may 
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have  been  melted  down,  because  these  dalers  are  extremely  rare  today. 

A new  series  started  in  1776  when  the  country  needed  more  dalers  to 
prop  up  the  bad  economy.  Now,  the  money  in  circulation  was  only 
courant  money  of  little  silver  content  as  well  as  a lot  of  paper 
money,  but  even  as  they  struck  a lot  of  dalers,  this  could  not  stop 
growing  recession  and  inflation.  In  1794  the  daler,  which  had  always 
contained  96  skillings,  was  made  into  120  skillings  which  was  more 
or  less  the  difference  between  courant  and  daler  coinages,  at  this 
time.  The  last  daler  was  struck  in  1795,  and  the  earlier  issues  of 
the  1770's  are  the  cheapest,  about  $500.00,  whereas  the  later  issues 
cost  about  double  that  in  nice  condition.  After  the  change  into  120 
skillings,  the  whole  system  changed,  so  that  instead  of  l/2,  l/4  and 
l/8  dalers,  the  denominations  were  2 /3,  l/3,  l/4  and  l/l5  dalers. 

It  is  a fact  that  out  of  the  Scandinavian  dalers,  the  Norwegian  ones 
have  outdistanced  the  others  as  to  price  during  the  last  5 years,  as 
a group.  The  reasons  are  obvious,  the  mintages  were  small,  and  Nor- 
wegian interest  in  coin  collecting  has  mushroomed,  especially  during 
the  last  few  years.  At  present  the  Danish  series  are  somewhat  dormant, 
the  Swedish  had  a revival  during  the  recent  Ekstrom  auction  held  by 
Ahlstrom  in  Stockholm.  But  generally,  one  considers  the  Norwegian 
series  to  have  an  extra-ordinary  potential  owing  to  the  expected 
oil-boom.  The  Norwegians  lagged  far  behind  the  other  Scandinavians 
as  coin  collectors,  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  they  are  catching 
up  with  a vengeance  now. 

There  are  10-12  yearly  auctions  held  in  Scandinavia,  and  several 
hundred  coin  dealers  have  cropped  up.  If  any  readers  of  this  article 
want  more  information  about  the  market,  they  are  warmly  invited  to 
write  the  author.  (B.  F.  Brekke,  5642  Millinge,  Denmark.) 


MALAYSIAN  COIN  MINTAGES 


Submitted  by  W.  R.  Reeves,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
Mintage  figures  courtesy  of  Bank  Negara  Malaysia 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1 Sen 

45, 000, 000 

10, 500, 000 

_ 

2,535,000 

5 Sen 

75, 464, 000 

74,536, 000 

— 

— 

10  Sen 

106, 708, 000 

128, 292, 000 

-- 

— 

20  Sen 

49, 560, 000 

4o,  44o, 000 

15, 000,  000 

1,054, 000 

50  Sen 

15, 000, 000 

12,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

— 

1 Ringgit 

-- 

-- 

1,  000,  000 

-- 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1 Sen 

50, 002, 694 

_ _ 

15, 540, 443 

5 Sen 

16,657, 712 

-- 

19, 632, 288 

10  Sen 

42,  219 

-- 

43, 274, 067 

20  Sen 

9, 968, 402 

-- 

14, 939, 032 

50  Sen 

8, 415, 546 

-- 

9, 792, 48 1 

1 Ringgit 

7, 388,995 

500, 000 

-- 

5 Ringgit 

2,  000, 000 

-- 

-- 

100  Ringgit  100, 000 

-- 

-- 
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IDENTIFICATION,  please? 


Photographs  of  12  pieces  are  shown  below,  most  or  all  of  which  are  of 
Dutch  origin.  These  tokens,  counters,  medals,  or  whatever  were  sub- 
mitted by  NI  member  Francis  G.  Sanders  and  he  desires  any  information 
as  to  positive  identification  on  any  or  all  of  the  pieces.  NI  editor 
Marvin  L.  Fraley  also  has  some  of  the  pieces  in  his  "unidentified" 
collection  and  requests  that  all  information  submitted  by  the  member- 
ship be  forwarded  to  him  at  28l3-57th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas  79^-13  and 
he  will  act  as  a clearinghouse  on  these  pieces,  forwarding  all  infor- 
mation to  Mr.  Sanders. 


Any  bit  of  information  on  any  one  of  these  pieces  is  welcomed  and 
the  findings  of  this  request  will  be  published  in  a future  issue  of 
the  NI  Bulletin.  In  forwarding  information,  please  refer  to  the 
"number"  as  listed  below: 


No.  1 


No.  2 


No.  3 
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No.  10 
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No.  12 


NOTE  ON  THE  "PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  TURKISH  REPUBLIC  by  CUNEYT  OLCER 


by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Curator  of  Numismatics  and  Philatelies, 
State  Museum,  University  of  Nebraska 


An  old  student  friend  of  mine,  an  expert  on  the  Osmanli  coinage, 
wrote  me  the  following  in  a recent  letter.  I share  it  with  our 
readers  as  it  may  be  of  personal  interest  to  some. 

"In  regard  to  Bay  Olcer's  book  on  the  paper  money  of  the 
Republic,  the  following  may  interest  you.  The  bulk  of  the  collection 
illustrated  is  my  own  collection.  The  exceptions  are  the  large, 
early  denominations  of  the  Republic  which  we  obtained  from  the  Merkez 
Banhasi  (Central  Bank)  of  Ankara.  The  charts,  descriptions,  and 
signature  verifications  are  wholly  my  work.  However,  my  classifica- 
tion was  not  followed  and  I feel  the  book  has  lost  a good  deal  by 
being  arranged  according  to  the  denominations.  These  may  be  scat- 
tered over  20  years  or  more.  Also,  there  are  some  errors  in  the 
issue  verifications.  If  there  is  an  English  language  edition,  I 
hope  these  can  be  elminated.  I have  back  my  notes,  charts,  and  de- 
scriptions." (V.  Berkin) 


I might  add  to  this  that  this  book  is  one  of  a series  of  cultural 
publications  sponsored  by  the  Yapi  be  Kredi  Bankasi  which  special- 
izes in  this  area.  Of  course  to  numismatists,  the  most  important 
has  been  Nuri  Pere’s  book  on  the  Osmanli  coinage.  It  is  based  on 
the  collection  of  the  bank  itself,  which  it  built  up  in  a time  before 
which  the  average  individual  paid  any  attention  to  Osmanli  numis- 
matics. It  was  done  so  with  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  and 
making  know  the  national  heritage  of  Turkey. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Turkiye  Cumhuriyeti  Madeni  Paralari  ve  Madalyalan . 1923/73*  (The 

Metal  Currency  and  Medals  of  the  Turkish  Republic).  The~bth_ Public- 
ation of  the  Yapi  ve  Kredi  Bankasi  A.  S.  Edited  by  Ibrahim  Tozen, 
and  Tuncay  Aykut.  Price  LT50  (about  $3*50  US).  Istanbul  1973* 

For  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Republic. 

The  book  is  printed  in  Turkish  but  there  is  a summary  of  one  and  a 
half  pages  explaining  the  origin  of  the  coinage  of  the  Republic.  In 
the  confusion  of  the  beginning,  the  nickel  small  change  was  retained 
until  1934.  (Actually  it  was  still  in  use  when  I went  there  in  1935 
and  for  several  years  afterwards.)  There  are  22  plates  of  coins  and 
medals  which  are  good  enough  for  identifying  any  piece.  However,  the 
photographs  are  of  very  uneven  quality.  Perhaps  it  is  medal  collect- 
ors who  find  the  book  the  most  useful  since  the  medals  of  the  Republic 
are  very  little  known  outside  Turkey.  The  book  itself  is  really  a 
sequel  of  Nuri  Pere's  book  on  the  Osmanli  Coinage.  I would  suppose 
it  would  be  the  standard  work  for  a good  time  to  come.  Like  the  Pere 
book,  it  represents  the  bank's  own  collection. 

The  catalogue  is  divided  into  gold,  silver,  other  metals,  commemor- 
ative issues  and  then  the  medals.  The  gold  section  is  of  particular 
interest  as  these  pieces  are  seldom  illustrated  elsewhere.  Quite  a 
number  of  pieces  are  still  strictly  Islamic  in  design  and  even  those 
which  bear  the  bust  of  Ataturk  or  Ismet  Pasa,  are  entirely  Islamic 
in  design.  The  gold  was  not  often  seen  for  these  were  presentation 
pieces,  given  to  special  individuals.  They  should  not  be  compared 
with  the  NCLT  with  which  today's  numismatic  market  is  flooded.  Some, 
however,  are  on  the  market. 

The  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Nuri 
Pere's.  There  is  a number  corresponding  to  the  photo,  a brief  account 
of  the  coin,  the  diameter,  weight  and  mintage.  Also,  the  different 
dates  for  each  coin  are  given.  There  is  an  excellent  bibliography, 
but  it  is  in  Turkish  and  would  be  of  use  only  to  the  specialist. 

One  can  use  the  catalogue  without  knowledge  of  Turkish,  because  of 
the  arrangement  and  of  the  many  European  words,  spelled  in  modem 
Turkish  which  is  phonetic.  Should  one  wish  a Turkish-English  diction- 
ary, write  to:  The  Redhouse  Press,  P.  K.  142,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

Apart  from  some  of  the  plates,  the  only  real  criticism  I would  make 
of  the  book  is  that  it  does  not  include  the  Osmanli  nickel  coinage. 

It  is  true  these  were  minted  before  the  Republic,  but  in  my  own  ex- 
perience they  were  used  for  many  years.  Of  course,  they  are  in  the 
Nuri  Pere  book,  but  there  are  many  who,  though  collecting  modem 
Turkey,  would  not  trouble  with  the  Osmanli  coinage.  Yet,  the  nickel 
coinage  should  be  represented  in  any  collection  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public because  of  its  real  and  prolonged  use. 

Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell, 

Curator  of  Numismatics, 

University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum 
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Historical  Implications  of  Roman  Coins,  by  Jean  Stem.  Historia. 
La  Mesa,  Calif.  30PP*  Paperback. 


Since  this  was  the  main  thrust  of  the  course  I taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  in  1974  for  the  Classics  Department,  I at  once  sent 
for  this  book.  The  illustrations  are  large  and  clear.  There  is  a 
brief  epilogue  and  bibliography  at  the  back.  The  book  takes  one  to 
Julian  II,  the  Apostate,  36O-363  A.D.  It  is  elementary  in  the  extreme 
and  its  main  value  lies  in  the  illustrations.  The  text  is  basically 
a very  brief  summary  of  the  reign  of  the  emperors  portrayed  in  the 
illustrations.  The  note  I read  about  the  book  was  too  brief  to  give 
any  indication  of  this  and  far  more  examples  of  historical  relation- 
ship could  have  been  quoted,  unless  it  is  that  the  coins  concerned 
were  not  available  for  illustration. 


Anyone  interested  in  this  field  would  do  far  better  to  obtain  a 
paperback  copy  of  Sir  Michael  Grant's  "Roman  History  From  Coins", 
Cambridge  U.  P.,  $2.45*  This  has  a rather  more  detailed  text,  ex- 
cellent and  more  appropriate  illustrations,  and  can  easily  be  under- 
stood by  the  individual  not  knowing  Roman  history.  I used  it  as  my 
course  text  book.  I found  the  students  liked  it  and  understood  it 
without  trouble,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  historical  knowledge. 

Of  course  they  had  the  added  advantage  of  seeing  and  handling  many 
of  the  coins  concerned,  either  from  the  University  cabinet,  or  from 
members  of  the  Lincoln  Ancient  Coin  Club.  Still,  perhaps  Stern's 
book  serves  as  a useful  introduction  to  the  absolute  novice  in  Roman 
coinage. 


Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 
Curator  of  Numismatics 
University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

by  Peter  J.  Coles  (Reprinted  from  the  Nashville  Coin  Club  bulletin, 
April,  1975) 


Many  coin  collectors  also  dabble  in  stamps  a little.  Often  this  is 
not  much  more  than  collecting  plate  blocks  from  the  sheets  of  stamps 
we  normally  buy  at  our  Post  Office.  On  early  hand  engraved  coin 
dies  minor  differences  have  enabled  researchers  to  establish  the 
number  of  obverse  and  reverse  dies  used  in  the  minting  of  some  issues. 
The  modem  reducing  machine  virtually  eliminates  the  chances  of 
doing  that  today.  Did  you  know  that  there  are  coins  with  "plate 
block"  (die)  numbers  on  them?  Between  1863  and  1880  The  Royal  Mint 
in  England  placed  small  numbers  on  the  dies  for  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage  as  an  experiment  in  the  wear  of  the  dies.  This  has  lead  to 
an  unusual  phenomenon  of  rare  dies  for  the  same  date  coin. 
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CITIES  ON 
CANADIAN  COINS 

by  Thomas  Bennett 


The  Royal  Canadian  Mint,  in  1973;  decided  to  begin  a series  of  com- 
memorative $1.00  coins  honouring  Canadian  cities  on  their  100th  birth- 
day. 

Winnipeg 

The  first  such  coin  was  issued  in  1974 
to  honour  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  The 
site  was  originally  named  the  Red 
River  Settlement  when  it  was  establish- 
ed in  1812  by  Lord  Selkirk  on  land 
procured  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  name  was  later  changed  to  Winnipeg 
which  was  derived  from  the  Cree  words 
WIN  meaning  murky  and  NIPIY  meaning 
water.  The  town  lived  in  relative 
isolation  until  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road in  1886.  The  completion  of  the 
CPR  line  brought  a period  of  remark- 
able growth  and  progress  as  the  vast 
spaces  of  the  west  were  opened  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  All  wheat 
and  cattle  from  the  west  passed  through  Winnipeg  and  the  town  prosper- 
ed. This  position  as  "Gateway  to  the  West"  has  made  Winnipeg  the 
4th  largest  city  in  Canada.  The  local  CPR  yards  are  the  largest 
privately-owned  railway  yards  in  North  America,  and  the  stockyards 
are  the  largest  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Winnipeg  is  also  noted  for  its  beautiful  public  buildings,  well  kept 
parks,  and  the  famous  intersection  of  Portage  Ave.  and  Main  Street. 

It  is  this  intersection  that  is  the  main  feature  of  the  1974  dollar. 
The  coin  depicts  a large  number  100  with  a view  of  Winnipeg  as  it 
was  in  1874  inside  the  first  zero,  and  Winnipeg  as  it  is  today  inside 
the  second  zero.  The  word  "WINNIPEG"  is  above  the  number  100  and 
"1874-1974  CANADA  DOLLAR"  below.  The  coin  was  issued  in  both  50$ 
silver  and  pure  nickel.  The  beautiful  silver  dollar  has  a mirror 
finish  and  was  struck  with  two  blows  while  in  the  coining  press  for 
a better  image.  It  is  then  permanently  sealed  in  a clear  crystal 
styrene  capsule  and  comes  in  a black  simulated  leather  case.  The 
nickel  dollar  is  much  smaller  and  although  still  a nice  coin,  it 
cannot  compare  with  the  beauty  of  its  big  brother. 

C cl  1 ££  3/  I*  y The  1975  silver  dollar  is  the  2nd  in  the 

series  of  $1.00  coins  honouring  Canadian 
cities  on  their  centenary.  This  year  the  city  to  reach  its  100th 
birthday  is  Calgary. 

Like  many  western  towns,  Calgary  began  as  a post  of  the  North  West 


(Actual  size:  36mm.) 
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Mounted  Police.  In  1875  the  Mounties 
erected  a log  fort  which  was  named  Fort 
Calgary  by  Col.  J.  F.  Macleod  after 
his  relative ' s homeland  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  Scotland.  The  town  that  grew 
around  the  fort  became  a trading  center 
and  a Hudson  Bay  Company  trading  post 
was  established.  The  town's  future 
was  assured  in  1883  when  the  CPR  laid 
rails  through  the  Rockies  at  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass  and  came  out  onto  the  Prairies 
at  Fort  Calgary.  Oil  was  discovered 
in  1914  near  the  city  limits  and  now 
more  than  400  companies  in  Calgary  are 
directly  involved  in  the  oil  industry.  The  city  is  known  as  a trans- 
portation and  meat  packing  center  as  well  as  for  oil. 

The  city  is  also  known  for  the  warm  Chinooks  in  the  winter  and  the 
world  famous  Calgary  Stampede  in  summer.  For  ten  days  each  July  the 
city  of  Calgary  lets  loose  with  dancing  in  the  streets,  Indians  and 
white  stetsons  are  everywhere,  horses  thunder  up  and  down  the  big 
parade,  and  the  thrilling  chuck  wagon  races  never  fail  to  excite  the 
crowd. 


(Actual  size:  38mm.) 


One  of  the  events  at  the  Calgary  Stampede  is  bronc  busting.  It  is 
this  event  that  is  the  main  feature  of  the  1975  Canadian  silver 
dollar.  A lively  bronc  trying  to  throw  its  rider  and  the  cowboy 
somehow  managing  to  stay  on,  makes  the  perfect  picture  to  represent 
Calgary.  Visible  on  the  horizon,  to  the  left  of  the  cowboy,  is  the 
skyline  of  the  city  of  Calgary,  while  oil  rigs  appear  on  the  right. 

The  words  "CANADA  DOLLAR"  appear  above  the  rider  and"l875  CALGARY  1975" 
below. 

A national  competition  was  held  in  Canada  for  the  design  of  this  coin. 
Donald  Paterson  of  Don  Mills,  Ontario  drew  the  winning  design  and 
received  $2,000.00  for  his  work. 

It  is  a beautiful  coin  and  is  touched  off  by  packaging  done  by  the 
mint.  Double  struck  and  sealed  in  a clear  crystal  styrene  capsule, 
and  it  is  encased  in  a black  simulated  leather  case. 


Member  Notice  Page 

W.  R.  Reeves,  Bia  Grab,  Grabben  Gullen,  Via  Crookwell,  N.  S.  W., 
Australia  2580:  I have  a Great  Britain  "Cartwheel"  (2  Pence)  1797> 

Craig  No.  23,  which  has  a star  countermark  on  the  reverse.  The 
countermark  is  to  the  left  and  under  the  extended  arm  of  BRITANNIA. 

If  any  member  can  offer  information  on  this  countermark,  tell  me  if 
it  is  official,  or  the  reason  for  the  countermark,  I would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  them.  A rubbing  can  be  sent  on  request.  (Editor’s 
Note:  The  rubbing  sent  by  Mr.  Reeves  shows  either  a 8 or  9 pointed 

star  countermark. ) 

George  Story,  3201  North  Monroe,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  67501:  Wanted— 

used  or  out-of-print  works  on  Mexican  Republican  8 Reales.  Also, 
will  trade  world  coins  (minors -crowns)  for  8 Reales  (1824-1897). 
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